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DEDICATION OF THE NEW NORMAL SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING AT PERU. 

The new building recently completed for the State Normal School. 
at Peru, Nemaha County, Nebraska, was formally dedicated on Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings, Dec. 2d and 3d. 

The exercises opened on Tuesday evening with singing and prayer. 
followed by a lecture by Hon. Il. 8. Katey, of Red Cloud. Subject. 
“Conflict.”* As Mr. Kaley’s lecture was not committed to writing 
we are unable to give more than a brief mention of it. The object 
was to show that conflict was a great law of the universe; and that 
instead of being a thing to be deplored, it is to this conflict of opposing 
forces and opinions that we are indebted for the improvement of the 
world, and the great events of human progress. He spoke with flu- 
ency and ease, and handled his subject in a logical and interesting 
manner. 

At the close of Mr. Kaley’s lecture the audience were again fa- 
vored with music, after which Hon. J. M. McKEnzik&, the present 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who was the founder 
and first Principal of the school, was introduced and read the 
following 

HISTORY OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: 
In giving the history of a country or institution, the historian 
*Mr. Kaley had been invited to deliver this lecture before the dedicatory exer- 


eises had been decided upon, which accounts for the fact that his subject bad no 
special reference to the occasion, 
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finds the difficulty, not in narrating the events that transpired in 
the order which they occurred, but in selecting from the great mass 
of accumulated facts, those that are most important to give a clear, 
concise and truthful record, and yet preserve the order of time and 
place, without making his story bald and disjointed. 

In sketching the history of the Normal School, it will be neces- 
sary to give a short outline of the events that led to its early estab- 
lishment in its present locality. 

In the fall of 1862 the citizens of Pawnee City organized and 
commenced an academy which they named the “ Nemaha Valley 
seminary and Normal Institute.” This was the germ of the pres- 
ent Normal School. The deplorable ignorance of those engaged in 
the work of instruction in the common schools in that part of the 
State, induced those in charge of the Academy to give special at- 
tention to those young men and women who were expecting to 
teach, and some instruction was given in the theory and art of teach- 
ing. It was this desire to aid in fitting teachers for their work that 
gave impulse to the normal idea. ‘The school at Pawnee City 
iound favor with the people and grew rapidly. Had the citizens of 
that locality provided ample accommodations for students, as the 
growth of the school demanded, the State Normal School would 
undoubtedly have been located at that place; but they neglected to 
ilo so and let the golden opportunity forever slip. 

In the fall of 1865 the people of Peru determined to build up a 
school on a grander scale than any yet in the State. The first prop- 
osition was to found here a Methodist College. Perhaps a little di- 
gression at this point may be permitted, that we may get a clearer 
view of the real situation of educational matters in the State at that 
time, and have some idea of the difficulties in the way of this en- 
terprise. 

Omaha, that now so justly boasts of her superior facilities, educa- 
tionally, had then a few small frame buildings, located here and 
there in various parts of the city. These were crowded to their ut- 
most capacity with children of all sizes and all grades of advance- 
ment, and the order and discipline were fully equal to the accom- 
modations. Nebraska City had just commenced her First Ward 
High School bnilding, which, at that time, was considered a won- 
der of architectural skill and a model of convenience. Brownville 
was also busy with her school building, but aside from these there 
were not ten decent school houses in the State. Those buildings 
dignified with the name were literally log pens, rough board shanties. 
dug-outs, or sod houses. 

The educational outlook at that time was dismal enough. To 
add to the difficulties in the way, a few years prior to this the Meth- 
odists had undertaken to build up a wines at Oreopolis. Men of 
scholarly attainments aided the enterprise; a large building was 
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erected and school taught in it for a year or two; but it failed, and 
the church was in a condition now to look with suspicion on all 
school projects. 

Peru had started in the flush times of 1857; a few fair dwelling 
houses were erected, and a store or two started ; but in 1865 the town 
was pretty near dead. Not quite so far gone as Sodom, there re- 
mained a sufficient number to save it from utter destruction, and 
these few determined to put forth one grand effort to make it a town 
of some importance. With many, however, the desire was to build 
up a good school. The prosperity of the town was entirely subsid- 
iary, but any assistance that could be secured from those whose 
whole thought was for the benefit of the place, was gladly accepted. 

But those were dark days for the cause of higher education. There 
was little to encourage the educated, earnest teacher, to labor here. 
Men of eminent ability had failed to build up a school, though 
backed up by wealthy friends. What could a few poor, obscure 
persons do? Was it not a foolhardy operation, especially to think 
of starting such an enterprise in a town planted, as it was said, on 
the border of a dismal swamp which exhaled constantly the most 
noxious vapors and kept the surrounding atmosphere loaded with 
miasmatic poisons? All of which were about as true as the mar- 
velous tales of the Great American Desert. Can we wonder that 
men laughed at the visionary scheme? Was it not really laughable ? 
There are those now that glory in the success already achieved, that 
then looked coldly on and said: “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth 7”? We can answer now: “Come and see.” 

But “there is a Divinity that shapes our ends,” and whatever 
spirit may have actuated many who donated of their means to aid 
the enterprise, there were a few who laid their plans before the 
Source of all Wisdom, and asked for guidance and direction in their 
efforts. The absorbing thought with those was, “ Lord, let this en- 
terprise redound to thy glory and the advancement of right educa- 
tion in our young State.” 

During the winter of 1865-6, a charter for a college was obtained 
from the Legislature, and subscriptions to the amount of $8,000 were 
secured. Mr. Frame, the proprietor of most of the Peru town site. 
and owner of the Jands desired for the school buildings, refused 
to donate anything. ‘The present location was obtained only «by 
buying from Mr. Frame all the property he owned here, and the 
purchasers donating a site for the school. But I cannot enter into 
all the details; however interesting, it would consume too much 
time. 

There was a constant struggle from the time of the laying of the 
corner stone, until the roof of tarred paper was spread upon the 
building. When that was done, it was still but a shell of brick and 
mortar, with nothing at hand to finish it off inside except a few 
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hundred feet of green cottonwood lumber. It was now December, 
und the weather was intensely cold. ‘The plastering could only be 
done by heating the mortar in a large iron cauldron, hence but few 
rooms were even “first-coated.”. The chapel, our only recitation 
room, was entirely unplastered; the floor and ceiling were of un- 
seasoned cottonwood; the doors of the same material, with wooden 
latches; the desks were home-made, and everything about the build- 
ing wore a very primitive appearance. Dormitory rooms were few 
und very uncomfortable. The building seemed entirely fire-proof, 
as was proved by an ashes box burning up one night, after all had 
retired, without materially injuring the floor. ‘The teachers were 
the janitors, cutting the wood, building the fires, sweeping the rooms, 
and performing other duties incidental to a well regulated school. 
The general expenses of the school were met from the tuition aris- 
ing trom less than 50 regular students, the teachers donating most 
of the deficiency on their salaries to the institution, to keep it out 
of debt. The school was taught during the fall in a small room in 
the village, now occupied by Mr. Prouty as a hardware store. Ii 
was removed to the new building about Christmas. 

The winter term of 1866-7 was quite successful, but the students 
suffered much from cold. The chapel was white much of the time 
with vapor arising from their breath, the ladies frequently sitting 
with their shawls, the gentlemen with overcoats on. It was quite 
gratifying to both students and teachers, at the close of the winter 
t-rm, to see the people, as they crowded in to witness the closing 
exercises, stand, shivering with cold, about the room. It was hoped 
it would have the effect of loosening their purse strings, and mak- 
ing them feel more like aiding in making the building more com- 
fortable. 

The Methodist Conference, at its session in the spring, refused to 
accept the school. It seemed a little hard at first, but proved a good 
thing for both church and school. Unless the church can heartily 
and unitedly assume the responsibility of such an enterprise, the 
connection will only prove an embarrassment to both. In June. 
i867, the school was offered to the State. The Legislature aceepted 
the proposition of the trustees, and endowed it with 20 sections of 
saline lands, all-of which were selected in Lancaster County, and 
appropriated $3,000 for fitting up the building and running the 
school. This appropriation was most judiciously expended, but 
was sufficient only to finish off the building partially. Floors were 
laid throughout the whole building, and most of the woodwork done 
in a very plain way. Most of the rooms received but one coat of 
plaster and very little paint. The paper roof, although it leaked 
badly, was patched as well as it could be and continued. There 
were now comfortable rooms in the building for 40 students, and 
wmple study and recitation rooms for 200. But the appropriation 
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was entirely exhausted in making these improvements, and no pro- 
vision remained for the salary of teachers and incidental expenses 
of the school. There was no library, no apparatus, no bell; not 
even a dictionary had been purchased. Under these circumstances, 
the school was advertised to open its doors to normal students on 
the 24th of October, 1867. There was nothing very inspiring to 
teachers who were engaged in pleasant, lucrative fields of labor, to 
leave that pleasant work, and enter a field, and undertake an enter- 
prise that seemed so uncertain in its results; but duty called and 
they cheerfully obeyed. As there were now no resources at hand 
for the payment of teachers and incidental expenses of the school, 
the Board of Education concluded to charge tuition, $4 per term 
to those who entered the Normai Department, and $8 to all others. 
$4 per term room rent was charged those rooming in the building. 

At the appointed time the school commenced; about 40 students 
were in attendance. Before entering upon the internal work of 
the school, let us glance at the pons he ct The building wore 
very much the same appearance as at present, except the roof was 
flat and hidden by the “ fire-wall.” The yard was unfenced, and 
young trees grew quite near the building. Heaps of stone, broken 
brick, mortar, sand, shavings, and other rubbish surrounded it; 
the grounds certainly did not present a very attractive appearance, 
und there were no funds to defray the expense of clearing them. 
The citizens were all cordially invited to spend one Saturday after- 
noon there with their teams, wagons, picks, shovels, &ec., to aid in 
removing the debris. But four teams could be secured, and one or 
iwo of these were pressed into service by the students while their 
owners were doing some large talking in the stores in town. Bus 
the teachers and students handled the shovels lively, and before 
dark the grounds were greatly improved. As for the trees, the stu- 
dents soon organized themselves into an “ax brigade,” and under 
the leadership of their stalwart Captain (« ar present popular County 
Clerk), the forest began to recede. Teacuers still found abundant 
exercise in performing the duties of janitor. These duties, with 
the care of a family, the government of the school, and the instrue- 
tion of nine or ten classes daily, did not leave much time for extra 
work or general reading. 

Leaving now the exterior, let us enter and organize the school. 
It should be borne in mind that the province of a normal school 
was very little understood at that time. There was a great preju- 
dice in the minds of many oa account of its name. Its import 
seemed synonymous with “new fangled notions,” and brought op- 
position through its very strangeness. Ilence, students who came 
to acquire a knowledge of the branches they expected to be called 
upon to teach, refused to enter the Normal Class because of the 
time it wasted, in their estimation. The idea of learning how to 
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teach, was to them complete nonsense; they would risk the ability 
to impart; what they wanted were the facts and principles of sci- 
ence. Though there were more than 40 young men and women 
in attendance, but 11 of these enrolled themselves as normal 
students, and several who did so were induced more by the desire to 
save $4 tuition than anything else. 

This seemed rather a poor beginning for a normal school, and 
the teachers felt the necessity of some effort to induce more to en- 
ter the class. So by dint of coaxing, arguing, and favoring, and al- 
lowing normal students immunities from various duties imposed 
on others, some 20 young men and women were persuaded to 
join the class. The normal work of the school at that time was 
feeble, and apparently insignificant. How could it be otherwise, 
while very many of those offering themselves as students were en- 
tirely unprepared in the most common branches, where simply the 
elements of education in the most diluted form could be compre- 
hended ? The very best that could be done was to meet each day 
us a class, and review a portion of some branch of study, and give 
instruction in the methods of presenting it to small children. Very 
little could be said of the philosophy of education to a class of minds 
so immature. ‘The class soon became very much interested in their 
work, and began to discover that something could be learned about 
methods of instruction. The work of the school went forward 
pleasantly and quietly, and before the close of the year 114 names had 
been enrolled on the school register, about 30 of whom were normal 
students. The total income from tuition and room rent this year 
amounted to $1,023. This sum paid the incidental expenses, salary 
of the Assistant, and $375 on the Principal’s salary, leaving $875 
stilldue him. So the total expense to the State for the tuition of over 
100 students was the amount due the Principal. During this year 
an excellent little bell was precured by the citizens, but was after- 
ward purchased by the Board of Education. 

The success of the first year encouraged the Board to increase the 
faculty, trusting to the good faith of the. State to sustain them. 
The course of study was enlarged and more of the normal ideas 
were introduced into all the class exercises. The topical method 
was mostly used in recitations, and written reviews were frequently 
required. The students this year were of a more advanced grade, 
and much less difficulty was experienced in persuading them to en- 
ter the Normal Department. Still we had no library and but a few 
simple pieces of apparatus, obtained by the proceeds of a festival. 
It was suggested through the press, by the Principal, that donations 
of books be made to the school by individuals. A gentleman in 
lowa,a Mr. Ira Fairbanks, noticing the request, sent a box of books 
and pamphlets from his own library. While they were not of much 
moneyed value, they afforded some valuable reading matter for the 
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students. During this winter (of 1868-9) the Legislature made an 
appropriation of $10,000 for the school; this put it ona firm foun- 
dation. 

No regular spring term was held that year, as the work of refitting 
the building, fencing the grounds, &c., occupied most of the sum- 
mer. The building was re-roofed; a bell tower erected thereon ; 
the rooms were all plastered and painted, and the building made 
neat and comfortable. Trees were planted in the yard and grass 
seed sown ; and the fall term of 1869 opened encouragingly. 

In addition to the other departments a Model School was opened, 
in which the more advanced normal students were expected to 
teach for atime. The work of instruction so occupied the time of 
the Principal, he having generally eight classes to hear daily, that 
he was unable to give attention to the purely normal work, such as the 
school really demanded. But the school was gradually growing 
into work, and the year passed pleasantly. At its close the first 
regular class graduated, Miss Annie Moorhead (now Mrs. Joy) and 
Mr. Geo. E. Howard. 

In the fall of 1870 the faculty was considerably enlarged. The 
Model School was made a prominent feature. Classes were taught 
in this department by about 20 normal students, under the super- 
vision of a special Principal. This department was very efficiently 
conducted during the fall term. In December of this year a new 
Principal took charge of the school, the services of three new teachers 
having been secured, At the commencement of the fall term the 
whole faculty were comparative strangers to each other. During 
this winter the Legislature passed an act appropriating the proceeds 
of one-half a mill, on the grand assessment roll, for the erection 

_ofa new building. About $9,000 was appropriated for the general 
expenses of the school for the two succeeding years. In the follow- 
ing June a portion of the Normal School endowment lands were 
sold, the interest on which brings an annual income of nearly $2,000. 
Some few acres were subsequently sold, that increased the income 
a few dollars more. ‘This year there were three regular graduates. 
Misses Lydia Bell and Emma Brook, and Mr. D.'T. Hayden. Some 
little differences having arisen in the faculty, that unity of action 
and harmony of views so essential to success, were not secured, and 
wt the close of the year the faculty was reorganized. 

During this season plans and specifications were secured for the 
new building. A new Principal was employed, and the school opened 
encouragingly. In December of this year the Board of Education 
advertised for bids for the erection of the new building. W. R. 
Craig & Son, of Nebraska City, received the contract, the contract 
price being about $27,500, which was afterward increased $1,000, in 
fitting the building for hot air furnaces. 

The Board of Education was not altogether satisfied with the 
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management of the school under the direction of the new Princi- 
pal, and before the close of the year he also resigned. It is but just 
to say of the two gentlemen who occupied the Principalship of the 
school for one year each, that they were men of scholarly attain- 
ments, and their resignations resulted more from a difference of 
views in relation to the general management of the school, than 
from a lack of ability to impart instruction. 

Thus far the State has nobly sustained the school; in addition 
to the general expenses of the school, more than $45,000 have been 
expended for school buildings and furnishings, and the endowment 
lands, when sold at a minimum price even, will afford an income 
of nearly $9,000 annually. Over 400 young men and women can 
now find opportunities for instruction here, equal to any in the 
whole country. And say what we may about the out-of-the-way 
situation of Peru, no other locality can boast of a purer and more 
wholesome atmosphere, a more beautiful scenery, or more delight- 
ful landscapes. 

And now, one word respecting our duty to the school. It still 
needs the fostering care of the State. Its usefulness can very easily 
be crippled by refusing this aid, as its eareer is but just commenced. 
The fountain of knowledge has only begun to bubble and send forth 
its pure crystal waters, and the par Pe around it are just begin- 
ning to feel their cooling and refreshing influences. But as the 
limpid stream that wends its way for the first time from its parent 
fountain, turns hither and thither, choked and embarrassed by exch 
little obstruetion, slowly filling up every depression, wntil its accu- 
mulated waters burst through all barriers, and force a passage to 
the sea, or spread themseives over all the surrounding country, so 
the influence of the Normal School may for a time be checked and 
hindered by those who do not sympathize in its work, or who arv 
willing, through selfish ends, to see it embarrassed and suffer; yet, 
eventually, right will prevail, and success is certain. Founded, as 
it is, on the true philosophy of education, and having its existence 
as an outgrowth of one of the pressing necessities of our educational 
system, it must live and flourish, and whatever embarrassments may 
he thrown in its way, for a time, its future prosperity is an un- 
doubted reality. 

That the full measure of its usefulness may be speedily attained, 
and the State receive the highest benefit at once, it becomes every 
goud citizen to lay aside all personal, petty grievances, and unite in 
the effort to afford it facilities and means sufficient to develop, 
to the greatest extent, the measure of its usefulness. Let the sam: 
generous spirit characterize our future legislators, that has actuated 
the hearts of the past; let young men and young women be urged 
to avail themselves of the opportunities here presented ; let a spirit 
of lofty ambition be excited in the breasts of our common school 
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teachers to make our schools the very best in the nation; and Ne- 
braska will soon assume the position, educationally, that her loca- 
tion indicates—the great head-center. 

I need not follow the history of this institution further. Suffice 
it to say, after two attempts had failed to find the right man, to 
solve successfully the normal school problem for Nebraska, we suc- 
ceeded at last, and 1 close by saying, “ Behold the man!”* We are 
safe. The future is bright before us, and success is well assured if 
we faithfully discharge our duty. 


Prof. McKenzie was followed by Rey. H. Burcu, the first Finan- 
cial Agent of the School, who gave some additional particulars of 
the early financial struggles of the institution. 

Hion.S. P. Masons, of Peru, then delivered a short extemporaneous 
address upon the “ Kelation of the Normal School tothe Town.” Mr. 
Majors spoke in a lively and interesting manner of the benefits 
which the place had derived from the presence of the School, and 
of the pleasant relations which had always existed between the cit- 
izens and the students. 

The exercises of the second evening opened with singing and 
prayer, after which the Principal introduced Dr. A. R. Benton, 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, who delivered the follow- 
ing address on the 


RELATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL TO THE UNIVERSITY: 


With pleasure I accept the invitation to be present at these dedi- 
catory exercises. To-day this building, now completed, is to be set 
upart, formally, to the purpose for which it has been erected. The 
occasion is deemed of sufficient importance to warrant this public 
und joyful celebration. The exceutive authority of the State, in 
the person of His Excellency our Governor, the Superintendent of 
our system of public instruction, to whose persistent labors much 
that we see around us is justly due, and the friends of improved 
methods of instruction from various parts of the State, are here 
present to rejoice with the Principal and Faculty of this Normal 
School, in the dedication of this building, which henceforth is to 
be used to prepare the teachers of this State for a more complete 
understanding of their work, and to impart a finer tact in directing 
the processes of rudimentary education in the common school. If 
this occasion and these services seem to anyone to be unduly mag- 
nified, and that a factitious importance is ascribed to an enterprise 
not to be justified by its probable utility or influence, and that we 
should give over these inapposite rejoicings at an event apparently 
*Gen, T. J. Morgan. 
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so unimportant as the present, consider for a moment what are some 
of the bearings of this normal work on the prosperity of our com- 
monwealth. 

It may be safely assumed that the education of all children in a 
State is of unquestionable and vital importance. No State can long 
exist free and republican without it. Virtue and intelligence in 
the mass are the only guarantees of wise and patriotic administra- 
tion. To secure these in a necessary degree, the resources and au- 
thority of the State are solemnly pledged. Now, whatever may be 
urged for the maintenance of our system of free schools, may also 
be urged for the maintenance of teachers’or normal schools. The 
success of our schools depends more on the character and qualifica- 
tions of the teachers, than upon all other agencies combined. 
Through him, and through him chiefly, are ministered the contri- 
butions of the State, and the moral and intellectual forces which 
stand in closest relation to the culture of the child. Therefore 
whatever improves the teacher will most directly and effectively im- 
prove the schools; and heuce normal instruction, in some form, 
must be the most efficient agency, if not a necessity, in providing 
a class of teachers who worthily meet the high demands of the 
teacher’s profession. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss at length the utility of nor- 
mal instruction. It shall rather be my aim to set forth briefly, and 
directly as I may, the relation which normal institutions shoul 
bear to the University of the State. I shall assume that in their 
interests and aims, all educational institutions under the patronage 
and supervision of the State, are in an important sense one,—dis- 
juneti ut fluctus, conjuncti ut mare—separate as the waves, but 
one as the sea. It would indeed be conspicuous folly on the part of 
a State, so to organize its educational forces that one interest should 
antagonize another; that all its educational work should be frag- 
mentary and irrelevant, and like Saturn, live by devouring its own 
children. 

Not only must there be an underlying harmony and unity in all 
this work, but the State alone can give it. It cannot possibly abdi- 
cate this function. If we will save waste, loss of time, and misdi- 
rection of effort, the authority of the State must enforce a general 
system. ‘Though we may be in danger at times, of rash, inconsist- 
ent, or even dilatory legislation, unless the supreme authority of 
the State shall give symmetry to the system, it can have none. Be- 
sides, the State has been made the custodian of funds consecrated 
to the service of education. 

Jealous as we all are of governmental interference, and quick to 
scent some incipient tyranny, and keen to resent all tampering with 
our just rights and privileges, still some enterprises are of such 
magnitude and moment, that individual effort pales into insignifi- 
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cance before the gigantic labor. Such, for example, is that system of 
free schools, which is now the pride and boast of nearly every State, 
embracing a culture reaching from the most elementary branches 
to the highest reaches of thought of which the learned Faculties of 
Universities are capable. While the State has the authority to make 
such a system of education, bringing order out of chaos, and method 
out of anarchy, it, too, alone can control the resources, with that 
regularity and affluence, that shall assure efficiency and success. 

In the execution of its trust, the State has organized, as_ parts of 
one stupendous whole, the Common School, the High School, the 
Normal School, and the University. The great problem which we 
have to work out here, in this State, is how can these be correlated. 
harmonized and unified by us, so that all shall be vitalized by the 
same life-giving currents, and so that the head may not say to the 
foot, I have no need of thee; or the foot, which it will some- 
times do, say to the head, I have no need of THEE. 

This comprehensive system of free education, the State of Ne- 
braska has undertaken to make practical and to realize. But te 
accomplish this, she needs the wisest counsel and experience of her 
legislators. We now propose, as the distinct subject of our inquiry, 
the relations of the Normal School to this comprehensive system. 
but in particular to the University of the State. 

And, first, let me observe that the relations of more of our schools 
to the general system, or to each other, can be fairly understood 
only as they are considered with respect to present needs and pres- 
ent possibilities. While we are attempting to realize our best ideas in 
the organization of the entire educational system, still we are com- 
pelled to admit that we are yet in a transition state. Does the worthy 
Principal of this institution imagine that in ten or twenty years hence. 
the same plans and working system will be in vogue, that are un- 
avoidable now? The Normal, like the University, is under the in- 
fluence of conditions, continually changing it is true, but for the 
time inflexible as adamant. The question for us to consider is not 
what will be the proper work of the Normal and of the University 
ten years hence, and what their relations ‘hen, but what is our work 
to-day, with all our limitations and cireumscriptions, and how can 
our work be unified, or made complementary the one to the other. 
It will be of less service therefore to attempt to determine the re- 
lation of an ideally perfect Normal School to an ideally perfect 
University, than to strive to gain some clear and satisfactory ideas 
of what is possible for each to do, as integral parts of a munificent 
scheme of free popular education in the State of Nebraska. 

Here, as weil as elsewhere, all schools of a grade above the com- 
mon school are compelled to discharge a mixed function. The Nor- 
mal, if true to its fundamental idea, should be a strictly professional , 
school. It ought to expend its strength in making good teachers 
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out of good scholars ready furnished, rather than to strive to make 
good scholars that they may afterward become good teachers. De- 
voting a long time to the perfecting of scholarship, littl: time is 
left for special instruction in the theory and art of teaching. In 
order to remedy in some degree the defects which necessarily inhere 
in this undescribable though unavoidable condition of things, it is 
sought to give to the spirit and methods of instruction in the pre- 
paratory classes, the spirit and method which every successful teacher 
must adopt. While this is some compensation for strictly profes- 
sional training, yet this system imposes a labor on the Normal 
School which it was not designed to bear; since it must supply the 
matter of knowledge, and then instruct in the art and science of 
communicating this knowledge to others. The acquisition of 
knowledge and the imparting of that knowledge to others are two 
processes essentially different. There may be ponderous erudition 
in the professor’s chair which is of no more use to the eager student 
than undeveloped treasures in the wilds of our unexplored frontiers. 

Iience, from the necessities of the case, there must be a parallel- 
ixm between the course of study in this place and the course of the 
University. Whatever is taught here above the grade of common 
school studies, must also be the studies of the University classes. 
This fact, therefore, establishes a direct relation between these in- 
stitutions of the State. It will be of little consequence to the fu- 
ture teacher whether he learned his Algebra, Geometry, and Latin 
here or elsewhere, if the facts and principles of these studies are 
all that is learned. But, if in addition to these facts, he has 
gained a thorough mastery of methods in didactics, he has become 
equipped for communicating to others. and directing others in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Apart, then, from the elementary branches, 
und the technical course in the theory and practice of teaching, 
there is a coincidence and unity in our work. This work, in which 
the matter of knowledge is the chief end, is one of the leading aims 
of the University, and for the time, must be one of the permanent 
objects in normal instruction. 

To this extent, in aim and purpose, the University and the Nor- 
mal are one, and should so harmonize their work as to give the in- 
struction, in kind and degree, best suited to our times and the needs 
of our citizens. It may be proper to observe in this place, that 
some studies, in view of professional aims, will receive in the Nor- 
mal an emphasis and prominence that would not be given to the 
sume in the University. Here fewer studies will be required, but in 
them more intensity; at the University the field that is offered is 
yroader, with less intensity of struggle with particular subjects. ‘To 
the Normal student the mastering of various branches is the means 

eto an end; to the University student, when the principles of any 
branch become clear and luminous, his concern with that subject 
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is measurably at an end. To the former in all his studies the idea 
of teaching is uppermost; to the latter the idea of general culture, 
breadth and rigor of mental grasp and discipline, are more pron:i- 
nent. 

2. Superadded to this direct coincidence of branches taught, ther: 
is also another work common to both iustitutions—that of disci- 
plining the mind to think with precision and effect. No educa 
tional idea is more firmly fixed in the minds of the American peo- 
ple, than that our system for individual prosperity and national ag- 
grandizement, demands a generous mental discipline in the mass of 
the citizens. A self-governed and self-centered people can only ex- 
ist as a cultured people. Now, while it is the eminent function of 
the Normal to fit teachers for professional work, it will also co-op- 
erate with the University in imparting discipline to mind, so that 
the State shall be enriched with well-balanced, cultured men, who 
“shall be fitted for all epochs and crises in life.” Young men and 
women will throng these halls from year to year, who will give but a 
little portion of their lives to the vocation of teaching. The al- 
lurements of domestic life, the gains of commerce, or the am- 
bition for a more showy and remunerative station, will be depleting 
continually the ranks of the teachers, especially in that department 
where the best trained teachers are most urgently needed—the pri- 
mary work. lt were more desirable that this state of things should 
be otherwise ; nor would I mean to intimate to anyone whose ambi- 
tions are high to achieve success as a teacher, that any other work, 
us a life-work, can be compared with this. The gay frost work of 
fancy may, however, have cast such an iridiscent glow of splendor 
about this work of teaching, that its hard and repulsive features 
have been unnoticed, and the first rude shock of experience wii! 
dispel the illusion that a too warm imagination may have cast about 
it. To this large class who will be diverted from this work, or 
discouraged in its prosecution, the mental discipline obtained here 
will be an immense personal advantage, and an important factor in 
contributing to the wealth, order, and dignity of the State. What- 
ever arguments, therefore, may be offered in behalf of a broad and 
symmetrical education, as an important concern to the State, will 
apply to the work done here; and, in this regard, there is deep and 
permanent unity running through the work of the Normal and the 
University. 

3. These institutions have, likewise, an indirect relation to each other, 
by their common relation to the primary and high schools of the 
State. The specific function of the Normal is to qualify teacher: 
for successful work if the common and high sciools of the State. 
Besides this, it must also contribute largely in creating that esprit 
de corps in the great body of teachers which will give dignity to 
their calling, and inspire enthusiasm in their work. By imparting 
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the philosophy of the work to be done, it is lifted out of its seeming 
insignificance, ennobled and glorified. It will also be found that 
the influence of the University in these regards is in entire harmony 
with the work of the Normal. The University will for many years 
have a class of students, whose education must, in a large measure, 
he self-provided. Dependent on their own earnings for support, 
they will find the business of teaching at the same time the most 
remunerative. and most in accord with their aims for intellectual 
culture. Equipped thoroughly with the matter of kowledge, they 
may reasonably be expected to become no inefficient co-laborers in 
the educational field. We also aim in all our University work to 
instruet with that spirit and method which may prove a light and 
guide to the young teacher, if not a model or pattern for his imi- 
tation. 

Besides this relation which University students will hold to the 
common and high school, the Faculty of the University will iden- 
tify themselves most closely and thoroughly with the common 
school interest. If the spirit of the great body of teachers needs in- 
vigerating and strengthening by the tonic influence of counsel and 
encouragement, the University is pledged to its best endeavor in this 
behalf. If the work is to be ennobled and dignified by a better un- 
derstanding of the philosophy of education, the University will do 
its part in unfolding and applying the principles that underlie the 
work of the teacher. In various ways, therefore, direct and indi- 
rect, the University can make its influence felt for good to all the 
schools of the State, and in these respects must co-operate with the 
Normal, which seeks to compass the same ends. 

4. There is also another relation, indirect in its nature, that 
should not be overlooked. It will frequently occur that when the 
taste for knowledge has been excited, here or elsewhere, the student 
for some cause will desire to change from the Normal to the Uni- 
versity, or from the University to the Normal. Now, that there 
shall be no waste of time, or misdirection of effort, it seems to me 
wise and economical, that the courses of study in both institutions 
should be arranged with such parallelism that a change can be made 
hy the student without detriment or loss. A practical uniformity 
in corresponding vears of study could be adopted without interfer- 
ing in any appreciable degree with the purposes and specific aims 
of either institution. While there is no requirement of law compell- 
ing to such a co-operation, the desirableness of it is so apparent 
that in due time we may reasonably expect the wisdom of the Fac- 
ulties and Boards of government to bring about a consummation so 
carnestly to be wished. 

5. This leads me to observe, that if, as we maintain, the State at 
the beginning sought to devise a system complete in itself, stretch- 
ing from the most elementary to an institution of the very 
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highest grade, in which, in the words of Mr. Cornell, any man, or 
woman, may find instruction in any study, then there should be a 
legal relation fixed and ascertainable, so that we might have some 
landmark to guide us in the better comprehension of our relations 
to this general system. As the matter now stands, relations and 
duties are of private interpretation, or of no interpretation at all. 
Our accidental personal intercourse, professional courtesy, and our 
earnest common desire to achieve a decisive, permanent good for 
the State, have been the bonds that hitherto have united us in fos- 
tering all the educational interests of the State. While these feel- 
ings and this sincere respect for our co-laborers in the work of edu- 
cation, are praiseworthy and highly important, of themselves they 
have no organizing power by which unity and compactness may be 
given to all the educational forces of the State. Nor should we be 
disheartened because this is so. Other States are wrestling with 
the same problem, and for aught that appears, we may reach a sat- 
isfactory solution of it as soon as any. ‘This, therefore, should com- 
mand much of the thought of our leading educators, how we may 
establish a well defined, organic, legal relation among all the schools 
of the State which are controlled by State authority and sustained 
by its munificence. 

We, as a people, have been led to devisea political system in this coun- 
try which compels the admiration of statesmen and publicists the 
world over. But in organizing our educational system, all our efforts 
have been empirical, fragmentary and lacking comprehensiveness. 
Some of the small States of Germany have their University legally 
und organically related to the high schools, and these resting on 
the broad basis of the common schoo]. A regular system of grada- 
tion and promotion gives symmetry and efficiency to the whole 
system. Some of the States East are making laudable progress in 
cementing into closer union the educational agencies under their 
control; and the gratifying results of these efforts ought to quicken 
our efforts in the same channels of well directed enterprise. 

In our discussion we have aimed to set before you with much 
brevity the following propositions as embodying our views of our 
system of education and the relation of the University and the 
Normal: 

1. That it was the intention of the framers of our educational 
system to give it such comprehension as to meet the highest as well 
as the lowest needs of the citizens. 

2. That all the educational forces controlled and supported by 
the authority and resources of the State are designed to work in 
harmony and with thorough co-operation to achieve the end for 
which they were created. 

3. That the common schools, the high schools, the Normal School, 
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and the University, should have a vital, prectical relation, as well as 
4 theoretical relation to each other. 


4. That the relation of the University and the Normal to the 
general system of State education, and hence to each other, must be 
one of concord and mutual happiness. 

This appears from the parallelism of their courses of study; the 
discipline and culture given to students who will not remain teachers, 
promoting thereby the general welfare; from their common rela- 
ition to the bettering of the condition of all grades of schools below 
them; that in passing from one institution to the other, for the 
— advantages which each offers, there shall be no loss of time 

hy previous misdirection of effort; and that more by statutory law 
than by the promptings of courtesy, the relation to cach other and 
to the general system shall be emphasized and maintained. 

That all these ends may be realized, in addition to an enlightened 
public sentiment, we greatly need here, as in other States, educa- 
ional slatesmanship. Every careful observer of popular legislation 
must be struck with the narrowing and belittleing influence of par- 
tisan legislation. Party bickering must tend to sour the mind, and 
to nurture the selfish and unpatriotic in every one who gives him- 
self up to it. 

Would it not be well to abate party bigotry, and to sweeten the 

hitter temper of partisan politics by uniting good men of all shades 

of political faith in some great work of publie utility? The con- 
templation and discussion of some great topic, such as the educa- 
tion of the whole people, and the organization of suitable schools 
to effect that high purpose, must contribute to an enlargement of 
views, and to an elevation of the benevolent and patriotic affections. 
Never have our national or State legislators appeared on a nobler 
arena, or elicited more applause, than when contending in behalf o! 
sume patriotic, benevolent principle involving the rights of man, and 
the culture and progress of the individual citizen. Organized and 
endowed by the State, the Normal and the U niversity should so 
avouch their efliciency and value in the general educational system 
of the State, that, both to the people and legislators, we may rea- 
sonably look for that encouragement and aid, which will lead to 
the greatest enlargement and usefulness. 

Congratulating, then, the State on the establishment of a school 
devoted to the education of her teachers s,and also congratulating 
te Principal and Faculty on the completion and dedication of this 
building to normal instruction, we wish to express finally our con- 
viction of the essential value of its beneficent work for our system 
of common schools, and of its harmonious and helpful relations to 
the other educational institutions of the State. 


At the close of the Chancellor’s address, His Excellency, Ros’? 
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W. Furnas, Governor of Nebraska, was introduced and spoke as 
follows, upon 


THE RELATION OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL TO THE STATE: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have been requested by Prof. Morgan to discuss “The Relation 
of the Normal School to the State. showing what the Staie, as an 
organization seeking to administer justice, promote peace, and se- 
eure the highest good of its subjects, expects of a normal school, 
and what it should do for the school.” Assuming this to be a ques- 
tion propounded, “What is the relation, duty. &c..” it might be an- 
swered in very few words, and to the point, viz.: 

“Considering the objects named and to be accomplished, the re- 
lation is so close and intimate as to forbid separation; the duty, 
unreserved encouragement, support, and libera! material aid.” To 
discuss this important proposition in all its bearings would require 
more time than would be admissible on an occasion like the present. 
And beside, simply arguing a question with but one side—one in 
which, happily, there is no diversity of opinion. To properly and 
correctly comprehend the question under consideration, we must 
first understand what really is the State as referred to. It is not 
the geographical area embraced within certain described boundaries, 
as understood when we say, “The State of Nebraska is bounded, 
commencing at a point formed by the intersection of the western 
boundary of the State of Missouri with the 40th degree of N. lat- 
itude, thence following certain lines west, north, east and south, to 
the place of beginning.” Snch is simply an inanimate mass of mat- 
ter, incapable of thought or action; and while true it may hold 
certain relations, owes nothing, expects nothing, does nothing, and 
is of no earthly availability or utility without a living, moving, act- 
ing people. ‘The State proper, and as here understood, is “ the whole 
body of the people united under one government, governed by rep- 
resentatives—a commonwealth,” seeking to administer justice, pro- 
mote peace, and secure the highest good of its subjects—iésel/f truly 
speaking. 

Education is not the mere art, if I may use the expression, of 
learning to read from a book, paper, or manuscript page, or to 
be able to demonstrate a problem on the blackboard. These are 
simply, and nothing more than stepping stones to education. On 
this point alone I might, and would like to dwell for a much longer 
time than circumstances will now permit, for it is of the utmost 
importance that it be thoroughly understood, especially by those 
seeking, or qualifying themselves to impart, the information by 
which an education is to be obtained. 

A learned author has said: “Education comprehends all that se- 
ries of instruction and discipline which is intended to enlighten the 
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understanding, correct the temper, and form the manners and hab- 
its of youth, and fit them for usefulness in the future.” This defi- 
nition might very appropriately be simplified and abbreviated by 
saying: “ Learning the way by which to be practically usefui to our- 
selves, and obedient to the will and designs of the Great Author of 
our being.” 

“Education being the only foundation to greatness and prosperity, 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people the only means by 
which we expect to preserve liberty and maintain republican insti- 
tutions,” the objects in view cannot be over estimated, and the nor- 
mal school becomes an essential medium through which, or the 
agency by which the ends are to be obtained. 

To give a proper impression as to the importance of the normal 
school as connected with the interests of a State, I quote from an- 
other. After himself quoting the axiom, “What you would have 
the nation, that put into the schools,” he says: “In the normal 
school you determine what the teachers shall be who go into the 
common schools of the State. Here are to be found the models 
whose perfections, or imperfections, are to reappear in all the — 
of your commonwealth. Here are to be enacted the examples by 
which all are, in some degree, to be affected favorably or unfavora- 
bly. They constitute a portion of the educational batteries in which 
the electricity is to be generated that shall flash its power and light 
throughout the land.” 

It is not material as to the origin or history of the normal school. 
Perhaps, in fact, there is no complete history of “ Teachers’ Semi- 
naries.” It is claimed that only about 34 years have elapsed since 
the first State Normal School was opened in the United States. 
The principle, however, has existed since the day the Great Teacher 
unfolded Christianity to the twelve who were to go forth as teachers 
of men; or the Hebrew School of the Prophets. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to know that the principle exists, and is essential to the pros- 
perity and advancement of a civilized people. As well might the 
Government dispense with the system of training men in the art of 
« nation’s defense, as with its normal schools. In fact, with a gen- 
eral diffusion of education, there will be less need for resort to arms, 
and even when resorted to, the ye aaa pe of that education would 
be apparent. Considering the elevated standard of education in 
this country, we may safely assert the normal school to be the only 
means by which the great object sought can be successfully and 
permanently accomplished. The State, then, being #he people, and 
the — themselves the party whose interests are involved, it must 
be easily and readily seen what, and how important, the relation ex- 


isting between the State and a normal school. They are insep- 
arably connected—in themselves, of themselves, for themselves— 
“One composed of many,”—emphatically the e pluribus unum. 
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The relation being as described, it can only be expected of the 
Normal School that it will truly, faithfully, and successfully qualify 
those under its charge for an efficient performance of the paramount 
duties attached to the high position to which they aspire—that of 
conducting the youthful mind in paths that lead to future great- 
ness and honor. All this, however, can only be accomplished by 
the State—the people—first discharging tts duty to get ; or in 
other words, furnishing the motive power—material aid—dollars 
and cents, as well as encouragement and support in all other possible 
respects. 

Of this young State I am most happy to know and assert, it has 
in no wise been backward. This magnificent structure dedicated 
to the cause of education, is only one of the hundreds of evidences 
that the people cf Nebraska are leading in the right direction, and 
determined that their splendid educational endowment shall accom- 
plish the “ = good to the greatest number.” In no section of 
this broad jand can there be found such an extraordinay educational 
development and advancement as in this, the junior State. It has 
been my fortune of late to travel through nearly every portion of 
it, and [ confess to astonishment, pride, and admiration beyond ex- 
pression. To know of a school building to-day costing $150,000, 
erected on ground not twenty years ago the home only of the nomads 
of the Great American Desert; and in other localities where three 
years since there was not a white settler, now are to be found within a 
radius of not vver 50 miles, no less than a half dozen school houses cost- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000, is simply wonderful, past comprehension. 
Take a trip with me along the new lines of railroads, 200 miles into 
the interior of this State, and I will show you that we are scarcely 
at any time out of sight of a school house. 

I have before stated on a public occasion that the State of Ne- 
braska has already more means invested in school buildings and 
other educational property, than any other heretofore at twice our 
age. No State so young as we has invested $175,000 in a Univer- 
sity building and surroundings, and $50,000 in normal school ac- 
commodations, with an annual expenditure of say $30,000 to main- 
tain them. ‘This, with the nearly, or quite $2,000,000 local invest- 
ments and expenditures in the cause of education, remembering 
that most of it has been accomplished within the present decade, 
an approximate idea at least, may be had of what the State has ; 
what it is now doing in the performance of its duty in this all im- 
portant feature of its interests. What it has done, it will continue 
to do, only with increased proportions. The normal school being 
an inseparable component of a school system, or cause, whatever is 
done for any portion is done for all. 

Pardon the digression from the Normal School edifice and organ- 
ization. Iam somewhat characterized for enthusiasm in all that 
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tends to develop this young State, and I confess that in nothing 
do I feel a more lively interest than in its educational advancement. 

But to the question under consideration. While the State has 
done nobly for the Normal School, and all its educational interests, 
it will still keep pace with further progress and demands. In this, 
as in all else belonging to, and incident to the people of this age 
and country, there is no such word with us as stand still.” We 
either advance or retrograde. Like this physical body of ours; like 
the giant oak or the multiplicity of vegetation that springs from 
the soil, when they cease to grow they commence to die. Onward, 
is the watchword. Let, therefore, all our rekitions, objects, and du- 
ties be well understood and performed, then will “justice be ad- 
ministered, peace be promoted, and the highest good be secured.” 

In conclusion, one word to the Faculty and students of the Nor- 
mal School. I have intimated, and now assert that education— 
true education—is not to be obtained within the walls of the scheol 
room! Only the foundation is there laid upon which the real struct- 
ure is afterward to be reared. The Faculty can only point the way, 
awaken thought, and stimulate the student to action in his, or her 
own behalf. ‘The brain and musele can only be practically utilized 
by our own individual effort. It is a something which cannot be 
transferred from one to another. It isa work to be done by and 
of ourselves, and for ourselves. We fight life’s battles for ourselves. 
As we will, so shall it de. 


The Governor's address was followed by musie—* The Larboard 
Watch ;” sung in excellent style by Profs. Nichols and Wilson. 

Jupce O. B. Hewert, of Brownville, then addressed the audience 
upon “The Relation of the Normal School to the County.” The 
Judge’s remarks were delivered extemporaneously, and contained 
some excellent thoughts. 

The concluding exercise was the reading of a report upon 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL. 


by the Principal, Rey. T. J. Moraan. ‘The report was as follows: 

In presenting this report of the present condition of the Normal 
School, 1 most cheerfully and heartily recognize the zeal, energy, in- 
telligence, skill, and success with which our predecessors have labored 
to bring the school to the position which it had attained when I as- 
sumed charge of it. And I desire to put on record my grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the cheerful co-operation of my colleagues, and 
the liberal support of the Board of Education in all my plans for 
the improvement of the institution. 

With the beginning of the year, Sept. 4th, 1873, the Nebraska 
‘State Normal School entered upon a new era. The new building, 
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so greatly needed, so long promised, was at last completed. With 
its well arranged school rooms, all well lighted, ventilated and 
warmed, it is suited to the immediate wants of the school, and has 
reatly aided in placing it on « higher plane. 
The Faculty, somewhat modified and increased, is constituted as 
follows: 
T, J. Monaan, Principal, ental and Morad Science, School Economy. 
JAMES BELLANGEER, Jathematics. 
W. E. Witson, Natural Science, Greek. 
Liza C. MorGan, Preceptress, hetoric and English Literature. 
M. HELEN Bort, Methods, Latin. 
Kate L. DickerRMAN, Jnstrumental Music, Gymnastics. 
ALBERT NICHOLS, Principal Preparatory School. 
ELLEN E, JOHNsTON, Principal Model School. 
NANNIE LEWIS, Assistant. 
PUPLL TEACHERS.—senior DEPARTMENT. 


Jessie E. Bain, Alice F. Hitt, 
Nellie A, Harmon, Vesta Noyes, 
Joseph 8. Coleman, Hugh Dobbs, 
W. Stewart Black, J.P. Alcorn Llack, 
T. W. Blackburn, Lestie Lewis, 
James Fort, John Swan., 

JUNIOR DEPARTMENT, 
Emma Ashold, Anna Ball, 
Louisa A. Piper, Lucretia F. Tricker, 
Chas. A. Brainard, W. K. Loofbourrow, 
H. Wait Loofbourrow, 5. W. Dodge. 


J.T. Hitt, 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Emma Cowles, Belle Carey, 
Maud Daily, Alice Emerson, 
Mary Emerson, Susan J. Farnsworth. 


Jennie Hair, 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


has been raised as much as the cireumstances of the case seemed to 
justify. In addition to the professional studies, normal students 
¢an pursue any or all of the studies in the Academic Department. 

At present, the teachers of the Normal School give instruction 
in the academic studies, but the day is not distant when there 
should be a complete separation of academic and normal or techni- 
cal training; when the faculiy of the Normal School should give 
exclusive attention to the latter. So long as students come to the 
school without a knowledge of the studies they propose teaching, 
these subjects must be taught here; and so long as no special teacher 
is provided for that work, it must be done by the faculty of the Nor- 
mal School. Great progress has been made both last year and this 


in ~ plan of separating common schoo! tvork from normal school 
work 
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Last year two departments, Primary and Junior, with three 
grades each, were organized in the Model School. This year an- 
other, the Senior Department, with three grades, has been added, 
having special reference to the Normal Department, for which it is 
u preparatory school. It is in charge of Prof. Albert Nichols, who 
has shown himself admirably fitted for his position. More than 
100 pupils have thus far been enrolled in this department. A liter- 
wry society has been organized in connection with it, and it is gradu- 
ally rising to the position of a well ordered high school. It is superior 
to the Normal School in the first years of its history, such has been 
the progress of the institution. In addition to completing the com- 
mon branches, students are instructed in the elements of Botany, 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Zoology, Algebra, Geometry, Draw- 
ing, Music, and Gymnastics. It is contemplated adding to these, 
Physical Geography, U. 8. History, Bookkeeping, and Latin. 
These branches are now taught in all the graded schools of the 
State, and in the best of the ungraded. The time has fully come 
when an acquaintance with these should be required of every pro- 
fessional teacher who aspires to any thing higher than a third grade 
certificate, that badge of intellectual bankruptcy which the State 
grants to the incompetent to entitle them to draw public support. 


The Normal School should not busy itself in teaching the mat- 
ter of elementary studies, but the best method of imparting a knowl- 
edge of them. ‘The elevating influence of requiring a knowledge 
of these branches as a condition of entering the Normal School will 
be immediate and powerful. 


The Normal School, so long as it gives instruction in the matter 
pertaining to these branches, steps to the level of a district school. 
Its essential work is the discussion of the how and the why, and not 
the what of education. But before students are prepared for this 
high philosophy, there are needed good habits of thought and in- 
vestigation, a certain maturity of judgment, and a somewhat famil- 
iar acquaintance with the ordinary facts about which the philosophy 
concerns itself. In the years of its infancy circumstances have ne- 
cessitated a low peal of admission to the school, but the increas - 
ing number of graded and high schools in the State warrants the 
expectation that, should it put itself in the attitude to invite and 
retain the graduates from these schools who wish to supplement 
their knowledge of the common branches by a year or two of study 
upon the science of teaching, its classes will be filled by such. 
Should these, however, upon entering the school, find themselves 
associated with those who are far below them in attainments and hab- 
its of study, they will quit the school in disgust. Students 
who come thus prepared, can in one year acquire such an acquaint- 
ance With the faculties of the human mind, the philosophy and his- 
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tory of education, methods of instruction, school economy, &c., as 
will fit them for teaching in the common school. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 
has been carried to a higher point, and a more complete gradation 
secured than has been possible before. There is now a graded course 
of study extending through twelve years, beginning with the charts, 
and ending with those studies which fit students to enter college. 

Some of the subjects that have received special attention this 
year are, first, the Mathematical course, in which such progress has 
been made in securing system, unity, thoroughness, and compre- 
siveness that little remains to be desired. 

Second, The Language course has been greatly modified. It be- 
gins in the lower -_ with elementary work adapted to the ca- 
pacity of the pupils. The A Juniors are instructed (orally) in 
- Hadley’s Language Lessons;” the C Seniors have “ Quackenbos’ 
Elements of English Composition ;” the B Seniors, Grammar and 
Grammatical Analysis; and the A Seniors have Latin. In the 
Normal Department there are three classes in Latin and Greek. 
Latin is made available from the first as an aid in etymology. 

THE RHETORICAL EXERCISES. 
have been carried to a much higher point than ever before. In the 
Preparatory and Normal Schools the practice of analyzing subjects 
has received such attention that students are making marked ad- 
vyancement in the highest of all arts,—thinking. 

Thinking, logical, profound, apt, ready, is the grandest result of 
education, the basis of highest success in any department of life, 
the one essential requisite to an intelligent comprehension of the 
science of education, or successful practice of the art of teaching. 
To this, therefore, great attention is paid. 

Third, The effort begun last year to introduce systematic instruc- 
tion in the elements of the Natural Sciences into the lower grades, 
and especially to prepare students to mtroduce such instruction 
into the common schools of the State, has been prosecuted to a still 
more successful issue. ° 

Fourth, Instruction in Gymnastics has been assigned to Miss 
Kate Dickerman, and,a longer time given to it, apparatus provided, 
and far better results attained. 

Fifth, Krusi’s system of drawing has been introduced into the 
Junior and Senior Departments, and preparatory work into the 
primary grades. ' 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SCHOOL, 
in the Normal Department particularly, each term approximates near- 
er to absolute self-government. From the beginning of the year to 
the present time, (three months) there has been no case of individual 
discipline, and only a few instances of thoughtlessness requiring 
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any comment from the Principal. From an extended persona! 
knowledge and observation of colleges and public schools, I am 
warrauted in saying that nowhere among the same number and 
grade of pupils is there a higher degree of good behavior than is 
witnessed here among the students, in the school room and in the 
streets. 


THE BOARDING HALL. 


The $2,500 appropriated by the last Legislature for repairs and 
improvements of the old building has been expended. A new floor 
was put in the first story, raising it to a level with the entrance, a 
cellar dug, the necessary partitions, &c., put into the former chapel 
to convert it into a dining room, kitchen, and pantry. The walls 
of the halls and rooms were papered, the ceilings whitewashed, wood- 
work painted, the kitchen, dining room and laundry provided with 
stoves, tables, dishes, and the rooms furnished with bedsteads, ta- 
bles, and chairs, thus affording ample and attractive accommoda- 
tions for 40 lady boarders at very moderate expense. Increased fa- 
cilities for board, and additional rooms where students can board 
themselves, either singly or in clubs, in the village near the school 
are greatly needed, and it is hoped that the enterprise and public 
spirit of the people will provide them before another year begins. 
Lots can be bought at a low price, or ground on which to build can 
be leased from the State for a term of years at a merely nominal 
sum. 


THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED, 


this term is as follows: 
MODEL ScHOOL, 
Primary Department— 


C Grade, 19 
B Grade, 12 
A Grade, 13 44 
Junior Department— 
C Grade, 16 
B Grade, 22 
A Grade,. 16 54 
Senior Department— 
C Grade, 31 
B Grade, 43 
A Grade, 29 103 
201 
NoRMAL DEPARTMENT, 
lst Year, 37 
2d Year, 15 
Sd Year, 8 60 


Total, ; 261 
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By a wise and liberal act of the Board of Edueation, tuition in the 
Normal and Preparatory School, is after the present term, made free 
to all. 

The atiendance is now larger than ever before and is steadily in- 
ereasing. The great majority of pupils come to fit themselves to 
teach, and are in that sense Normal students. Raising the course 
of study and the standard of admission reduces for a time the num- 
ber in the higher department. At the close of the present term, 
the “A” grade of the Preparatory School having completed the stud- 
ies of that department, will be transferred to the Normal. 

The whole number of thgse in the school preparing to teach is 
about 150. A large number of those in the lower grades, although 
having now no fixed purpose of teaching, will enter the profession. 
So that we are safe in estimating the number of the future teachers 
of Nebraska, who are now being trained for their work in this 
school, at not less than 290. 


THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS 


from the school is greater than can be met. Numerous applications 
this term have not been filled. Lowell applicd for a teacher but 
we could not furnish one. Six of our young men are now teaching 
in Wisconsin. 
THE INSTITUTE WORK 

done by members of the Faculty this year has been greater in amount, 
and extended more widely over the State than ever before. The 
school is felt as a power for good in every part of the State. It 
has, however, only begun its work. All that has been done is but 
insignificant compared to the work to be done. 

‘here are some matters which should be attended to at an early 
day, to put the schoo! upon a still better basis: 

. The grounds about the buildings should be enclosed by a neat. 
edema fence, the forest trees properly trimmed, the grove cleared 
of underbrush, the ground sowed with blue grass seed, walks laid 
out, and ornamental trees planted. 

2. The basement of the building should be finished. All the air 
which circulates through the entire building comes through the 
basement, which should, therefore, be scrupulously clean and free 
from dust, which cannot be the case so long as it remains in its un- 
finished state. Besides the rooms in the basement are already needed 
for school purposes, and will soon be indispensable. 

3. An additional number of teachers is needed. 

(a) A teacher of languages, able to give instruction in Latin, Greek, 
German, and French. 

A teacher of Elocution. 

(| A teacher of Drawing and Penmanship. 

) A teacher of Vocal Music. 


4. A library of books of reference is indispensable in any respect- 
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able school of learning. A Normal School without a library is like 
a carpenter without a hammer, a tailor without shears, a shoemaker 
without an awl. “To make bricks without straw” is not to be com- 
pared with training teachers without books. 

5. Increased apparatus for illustrating the principles of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry is also a necessity and should be provided. 

6. A reading room should be fitted up and supplied with daily 
newspapers, educational journals, and magazines. ‘I'o be acquainted 
with the current events of the age in which we live, to discuss them 
and form intelligent opinions on them is a necessary part of an ed- 
ucation. 

The school should keep pace with tht growth of the State, and 
the great demands it makes upon it for trained teachers for its 
graded and district schools. 

The problem of normal schools in America is an unsettled one. 
This school planted in the virgin soil of this new and progressive 
State, untrammeled by tradition, sustained by a liberal support, 
should aspire not only to rank as the peer of the best, but to lead 
the way in the perfecting of the ideal of normal schools, and em- 
bodying this lofty conception, in buildings and machinery not only, 
but in ne men and women, competent to teach by living, rather 
than to live by teaching. 


IF I WERE A SUNBEAM. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


“If L were a sunbeam, Till sad hearts looked upward, 
[ know what I'd do: I would shine and shine! 

I would seek white lilies Then they’d think of Heaven, 
Rainy woodlands through. Their sweet home and mine.” 

I would steal among them! 
Softest light I'd shed, “Art thou not a snnbeam, 

Until every lily Child whose life is glad 
Raised its drooping head.” With the inner radiance 

Sunshine never had ? 

“Tf I were a sunbeam, Oh, as God hath blessed thee, 
I know where I'd go: Scatter rays divine! 

Into lowliest hovels, For there is no sunbeam 


Dark with want and woe: But must die or shine.” 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The portion of the Nepraska TEeacuer heretofore owned by Mr. 
Coleman has been purchased by C. B. Palmer, who is now the sole 
proprietor, editor and publisher. Mr. Palmer has aiso disposed of 
his interest in the Beatrice Express, which has heretofore claimed 
the larger share of his time, and proposes hereafter to devote his 
undivided attention to the Teacuer, hoping thereby to make it u 
better magazine, as well as a more successful business enterprise 
than it has ever been before. Will the teachers of Nebraska sustain 
us in this important step by giving us such a support as will justify 
us in thus devoting our whole time to the work? If not, they do 
not deserve to have an educational journal. 


Vou. I1I.—How short the time since we first wrote Vol. II! The 
busy days have hurried past, and almost before we are aware of it, 
January into January has flashed again, and a new year and a new 
volume are at hand. “Will you continue the TEACHER,” asks one. 
Continue! Why, bless you, we are just getting ready to begin! A 
rocket may go up with a rush and a bang, startling the world with 
its brilliant flame, but it soon falls in darkness and silence, a mere 
burnt stick ; and when a periodical makes a brilliant and noisy en- 
trance into existence—printing enormous editions for gratuitous 
distribution, boasting of its immense circulation, and capturing all 
the subscribers possible while the excitement lasts, it may well be 

_asked, how long will it continue. But we did not undertake to build 
up an educational journal in Nebraska without knowing the diffi- 
culties involved. We began as we thought we couldcontinue. We 
have built from the ground up. We have made such improvements 
from time to time as we felt could be made without endangering 
our permanency. No more. We know how to make a much bet- 
ter educational journal than we are making. But we are making 
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it the best that circumstances will permit. We shall work up to 
our ideal just as fest as we can do so safely. No faster. We believe 
this is the true policy and that it will be so acknowledged in the 
end. 

We begin the new year with an important change in our business 
relations which will enable us to devote our whole time to the TEACH- 
Ek’s interests. This is an important step and we trust the educa- 
tors of Nebraska to sustain us in making this additional expendi- 
ture of time and effort in building up their journal. How many 
will show their approval of our course by sending us a New Year's 
greeting in the shape of one or two new subscribers. 


Deap.—Agassiz—the great scientist, the careful investigator, the 
profound thinker, the ripe scholar, the “prince of teachers,” the 
good man—is dead. The man of great knowledge, great power, 
and great heart, has passed away. The world mourns; but should 
rather rejoice that it was permitted to have such aman. His work 
is done, but his name and influence are immortal. He died at his 
home in Cambridge on the 14th of December. [is last words were 


“It is the end,” spoken in French. Before he died he designated 
his son Alexander as his successor in the Penikese School. The 
young man is already noted for his own scientific researches, and 
has doubtless inherited much of bis father’s peculiar ability. 


Tue Best or ALL.—We have taken considerable pains to secure 
favorable clubbing rates with the leading periodicals, so that our 
subscribers can obtain their reading matter at reduced rates. We 
have also offered cash premiums to agents, and other inducements 
to new subscribers. But the best is to come. We have arranged 
with a well-known lithographic printing establishment in Cin- 
cinnati for a FINE FRUIT CHROMO, a copy of which we intend to 
give to every subscriber who pays a year’s subscription during the 
year 1874. We know of no other school journal that makes so lib- 
eral an offer and we trust it will be appreciated accordingly. Send 
in your subscriptions and secure this valuable premium. 


WE are indebted to Miss L. Bell for a club of 17 subscribers from 
Pawnee County. 


Tuts number is largely devoted to the Normal School, but is not 
less but rather more valuable on that account. 
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County SUPERINTENDENTS should be the leading men of their 
counties in all that pertains to education—de facto as well as de 
jure—and should see that the people are kept posted, through the 
press and otherwise, in regard to educational affairs. Educational 
columns in local papers may be made interesting to the patrons of 
the papers and beneficial to the cause of education, if some compe- 
tent person will supply the material. County Superintendents pos- 
sess superior facilities for doing this work. How many will try it? 

THe Strate Teacuers’ Association.—The meeting of the State 
Association at Tecumseh Christmas weck, was, as we predicted it 
would be, the best educational gathering ever held in the State. 
The most of the leading educators of the State were present, the 
programme was carried out with but few failures, and the papers 
were as a whole of more than ordinary merit. The best of feeling 
prevailed throughout, and a good attendance was kept up till the 
close, notwithstanding the last day was Christmas. 


A Famity or Tracuers.—A gentleman in this State writing to 
subscribe for the TEACHER, remarks that he and his wife are both 
experienced teachers, and they are “raising a family of teachers.” 
The two oldest sons, both preparing to teach, were victims of the 
war. The two videst now living have had considerable experience 
in teaching, and are now in college. Another son is now teaching, 
and a daughter now at home, expects to return to school next full 
from which she will doubtless graduate into the profession. 


Ovuk CHRoMO is not a mere daub, of no beauty or value, as many 
so-called chromos are, but a beautiful Fruit Piece, 16x13 inches 
in size, acknowledged by all who have seen it to be a really fine 
work of art.. We are not ashamed to compare it with the chromos 
offered by the great periodicals of national reputation. Send in 
your subscriptions and see. 


Our next number will contain a full report of the proceedings of 
the recent session of the State Teachers’ Association, with all the 
papers and addresses, making an exceedingly large and valuable 
number. 

WE publish in this issue the full proceedings of the recent dedi- 
catory exercises at the State Normal School. The addresses are worth 
careful reading, and will make this number a valuable one to preserve. 








Editorial Department. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


THE NATIONAL NorMAL has a new dress. We like it. 


THE school board of Baltimore recently allowed a bill of $5.50 
for “a rat-terrier for the Western Female High School.” 


Ricwarp A. Proctor, the noted English astronomer, is making 
a very successful lecture tour in this country. 


THE Home and School, Louisville, Ky., is the most neatly printed 
educational journal that comes to our table. 


Tue Indiana School Journal has reached a circulation of 4,500. 
Serves you right, friend Bell. 

Pror. Epw. SEARING, author of Searing’s Virgil, &c., is the new 
State Superintendent of Wisconsin. He has succeeded Gen. Fal- 
lows as editor of the Journal of Education. 

THE editor of the New York Educational Journal says he went 
to bed Christmas eve wishing Santa Claus would fill his stocking 
with the names of new subscribers. 


Tue Michigan Teacher, which has of late been printed at South 
Bend, Ind., proposes to issue a Hoosier edition called the Northern 
Indiana Teacher. 


THE Tennessee State Teachers’ Association met at Nashville Dec. 
11th. Among other things, it was decided to establish an educa- 
tional journal. 


A CALIFORNIA teacher says he has Spaniards, Indians, Negroes, 
and Whites atte nding his school, and expects Chinamen soon to be 
added. 


WE print an unusually large edition this month, and can there- 
fore supply extra copies to all who desire them. Price, 15 cents each, 
or 10 for $1.00. 


SomEBopyY should tell Messrs. Harper & Bro. that Nebraska has 


been admitted as a State. Their periodicals come to us labelled 


TERRITORIES 
Nebraska Teacher 
BEATRICE Neb. 





TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This 0 geno is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





Farmers’ INSTITUTE AT PALMYRA.—The meeting is reported to 
have been a decided success. Over 100 farmers, with a fair sprinkling 
of their wives and daughters, were in attendance, and the discus- 
sions were pointed, practical, and animated. Besides the farmers 
of the vicinity of Palmyra, Goy. Furnas, Sup’t McKenzie, Dr. Reed, 
of Nebraska City, J. H. Masters, President of the State Hortieultural 
Society, Profs. Thompson and Aughey, of the Agricultural College, 
Hon. A. K. White, of Lincoln, and other well known gentlemen 
were present, and took part in the exercises and discussions. Dur- 
ing the week the following, among other subjects, received attention : 
Growing corn and wheat; comparative advantages of deep and shal- 
low fall and spring plowing; growing small fruits; planting and 
care of orchards; culture of sugar beets; roots as a food for stock ; 
bee keeping; stock raising; how a tree grows; how to induce boys 
to remain on the farm; raising trees from cuttings. Evening lect- 
ures were delivered by Gov. Furnas on Duties of Farmers to Them- 
selves ; State Sup’t McKenzie, on the Importance of Home Train- 
ing in Labor; Prof. Aughey, on the Geological Relations of Agri- 
culture; Prof. S. R. Thompson, on Agricultural Education. 

H. K. Raymond, of Nebraska City, read a valuable paper on grape 
growing, and a communication from Uriah Bruner, of West Point, 
was read and ordered printed. 

So interested did the farmers become that though it had been 
voted to adjourn on Friday evening, this was reconsidered, and the 
exercises were kept up with animation till noon on Saturday. 


THE Fun or THE THInc.—Even as solemn and dignified a con- 
clave as the late meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, is not 
without its humorous incidents. 

We were just getting up from a late dinner at the Sherman House 
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after a cold stage ride to Tecumseh, when the Normal School party 
filed in. There were three of them, and to appease their aggravated 
uppetites, the waiter brought three dishes of chicken, the said three 
dishes consisting of four necks. W., who was the one that was fa- 
yored with ¢wo necks, gazed thoughtfully at his dish, and remarked, 
“That's necks to chicken.” 

After supper the General was telling an anecdote of a shoulder- 
strapped ignoramus in the army who took his Tacties to the drill 
ground and solemnly read off to his regiment the command, “ Right 
or left ob-li-que as the case may be, Marca!’ when the book agent 
suggested that that officer had not attended teachers’ institutes, er 
he would not have used a text-book. 

During one of the sessions a member suggested that an item in 
the minutes in reference to the book agents, should be omitted; 
whereupon it was deliberately moved that the “book agents 
be stricken out!’ They were accordingly stricken out, while the 
house was stricken with laughter. 


TABLE Rock, Nres., Dee. 30, 1875. 
Epitor TEacurR:—The Pawnee County Teachers’ Institute, by 
its constitution meets the last Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday.in June and December of each year. This accounts for 
our session during the late session of the State Teachers’ Association. 
M. H. MARBLE, Sec’y. 


* Allow me to express my appreciation of the Tracer. From 
the nature and value of its contents, I think it, not a monthly visi- 
tor, but a worthy companion and book of reference to every earnest 
teacher who has it."—B. F. Cocaran. 


QUERY BOX. 


A correspondent expresses the hope that the Query Box will not 
be allowed to languish, a sentiment in which we heartily join. We 
want more good questions (not all mathematical ones), and more 
than that we want answers to them. ‘Teachers should be enterpris- 
ing enough to look up every question which they cannot answer at 
first sight, and having looked it up, should furnish us the correct 
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solution. This course will be of great benefit to themselves, and 
an assistance to others. 


The first question for the new volume is furnished by our Co- 
lumbus friend, who has taken great interest in the Query Box from 
the first: 


1. Astarts from the center ofacircular island and travels due north: 
one hour later B starts from the same point and travels north-east. 
They both travel in a direct line till they reach the water, and then 
turn toward each other, following the water, and meeting each other 
six hours after A started, both having traveled equal distances. How 
long would it take B to travel around the island ? Cc. L. HILL. 


We offer the following questions on the subject of Astronomical 
Geography. They were given out at a Teachers’ Institute in Rhode 
Island about a year ago, and out of 104 answers only 47 were cor- 
rect. What do Nebraska teachers say to them ? 

2. On the 23d day of February, at noon, which way will a person’s 
shadow fall,—he standing upon the Tropic of Capricorn ? 

3. At the same time, which way will his shadow fall,—he stand- 
ing upon the Equator? 

4. On the 21st of June, which way, he standing at the North Pole? 

5. On the 20th of June, is the day longer or shorter at Montreal 
than at New York City? 

6. A boy stands at the North Pole and throws a stone at an object. 
Which way will it probably go? 

7. On the 21st of March, is the night longer or shorter at St. Pe- 
tersburg than at Rio Janeiro? 

8. On the 21st of June, is the day longer or shorter at Boston 
than at Baltimore ? 

9. On the 15th of October, is the day longer or shorter at Mon- 
treal than at New York? 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE PAWNEE COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE. 


PAWNEE Ciry, NEB., Dec: 24, 1873. 
Institute called to order by the President. Minutes of previous meeting 
read and approved. Wm. Ballance, John Davis, and Mary E. Sutton ap- 
pointed to act as Ex. Committee temporarily, who reported programme for 
the afternoon. 
Afternoon.—Institute called to order by the President. Proceeded to 
elect officers for the ensuing year. The following were elected: Vice 
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President, Mary FE. Sutton; Secretary, M. H. Marble; Treasurer, John 
Davis; Ex. Com., John Davis, Daniel Milton, and M, E. Sutton. 

Class in Grammar, conducted by Daniel Milton, after which methods 
and suggestions were offered by different teachers. Recess. 

PD. Dusenberry conducted a class in Geography. Reading class, con- 
ducted by the Secretary. Critics’ report. Adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 


Morning.—Devotional exercises by Rev. W. A. Presson. Class in Read- 
ing, conducted by the Secretary. Recess. 

Class in Arithmetic, conducted by Wm. Ballance. Methods and 
criticisms offered by the different teachers present. Critics’ report. Adjourned. 

Afternoon.—Opened by singing, after which O. H. Strock took charge of 
a class in Grammar. 

The President delivered a short address on the subject of School Gov- 
ernment, after which it was made the subject of general discussion. Recess. 

Class in Spelling, conducted by Frank Parker. Mental Arithmetic 
class, O. H. Strock. Critics’ report. Adjourned. 


THIRD DAY. 


Morning.—Opened by reading Scripture,and music. Remarks were made 
on the subject of teaching mathematics by M. L. Noftsger. Mr. Tucker, 
of Brownville, conducted a class in Reading. Recess. 

Short'address on Penmanship by T. A. Linn. Remarks were made on 
subject of teaching Grammar, by Miss Alexander, Miss Taylor, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Parker, and others. Adjourned. 

Afternoon.—Mr. ‘Turnbull conducted a class in Geography, after which 
methods were given by Mr. Ballance, Mr. Lore, Miss Bell, and others. Se- 
lect reading by Miss Bell, Miss Linn, Mrs. Northway. Recess. 

Mr. W. H. V. Raymond, of Leavenworth, conducted a class in Language. 

Mr. M. L. Noftsger delivered a short but stirring address on the Respon- 
sibilities and Duties of the Teacher. Class in Gymnastics, coniasten | by 
Miss Lucretia Tucker. After the transaction of some miscellaneous busi- 
ness, adjourned. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Morning.—Institute opened with devotional exercises by Frank Parker. 

Miss Bell read a touching tribute to the memory of Prof. Lovis Agassiz. 
Mrs. Northway spoke on the subject of teaching Menta! Arithmetic. 
M. L. Noftsger appointed critic. Class in Language, by Miss Beli. After 
reading queries and hearing critic’s report, adjourned. 

Afternoon.—Opened with music. Class in Phonic Analysis, conducted 
by M. L. Noftsger. Mrs. Train spoke on the subject of teaching Botany 
in our schools. After the transaction of some miscellaneous business ad- 
journed to meet at Table Rock, Neb., the 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th of 
June, 1874. 

Joun M,. Ospory, President. 

Miiton H. MARBLE, Secretary. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THE WORLD OF ANECDOTE. 
THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS ANECDOTE. By E. Paxton Hoop. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott & Co,, Publishers. 

These are large octavo volumes of about 700 pages each, containing a 
remarkable collection of anecdotes and short stories upon every conceiva- 
ble subject. Many of them are very interesting, and some amusing; while 
some—such as the well-authenticated anecdotes of noted men—are valua- 
ble material for preservation, None are of very modern origin, being 
mostly selected from old English and early colonial works, and their quaint 
style is suggestive of the 17th and 18th rather than the 19th century. 
They are perhaps none the less valuable on this account, and certainly 
afford a rich source of entertainment for young people. Of the two books, 
the first is the better. Some of the “religious” anecdotes border rather 
too strongly on the superstitious to be healthful food for young minds, but 
we noticed nothing in the other that would be specially objectionable. 


SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, Wiru a PRELIMINARY TREATISE ON TRIGO.. 
NOMETRY AND MENSURATION. By A. 8. ScHuUYLER, M. A., (ay’s Series). Wil 
son, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

The first thing one notices about this book is its beautiful typography 
and excellent binding. Butsmall need to mentionthat. Tosay that a book 
is published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., is to say that it is well printed and 
bound. 

Of the matter, only 23 pages is occupied with Navigation, which is, how- 
ever, clearly and practically treated. The most of the book is devoted to 
Surveying and the preliminary subjects, Trigonometry and Mensuration, 
which are very fully treated. We have never seen a more thoroughly 
practical discussion of Surveying than that here given, So fur as is pos- 
sible in a book, it takes the student to the field, brings him face to face 
with his work, and leads him to master principles by using them. It is a 
valuable book, both as an assistant for the practical surveyor, and as a text- 
book for the student. 

MAGAZINES, 

THE ATLANTIC begins the new year with new publishers and an entire 
newdress. H.O. Houghton & Co.,219 Washington St., are the Boston pub- 
lishers. The new light-faced, condensed type, looks very clear and pretty, 
but we doubt whether it will wear as well, or whether it looks as well in a 
magazine, as the Old Style which has been discarded. The appearance of 
the cover has certainly not been improved by taking off the rule border. 

T. B. Aldrich, to our taste the best writer of fiction now living, occupies 
the first few pages with the first installment of his new <erial, ‘ Prudence 
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Palfrey.” Whittier follows with “The Golden Wedding at Longwood.” 
Bayard Taylor, O. W. Holmes, and Celia Thaxter also contribute poems. 
Agassiz begins a series of papers on “ Evolution and Permanence of Type,” 
which we fear will never be finished. ‘“ The Theory and Practice of Log- 
ical Taxation in the United States,” by David A. Wells, is an article of 
practical interest. There are a number of other excellent articles. An 
unusually good number. We furnish the Atlantic and TEACHER for $.45 


Tue Porutar Scrence Monra.y for January has the following contents 

Concerning Serpents. (Illustrated). 

Theory of Molecules. 

Past and Future of a Cons‘ellation. (Illustrated). 

Replies to Criticisms, By Herbert Spencer. 

Quicker than Lightning. (Illustrated). 

The Emotional Language of the Future, 

Genesis, Geology and Evolution. 

Growth and decay of Mind. 

An Episode on Rats, (Illustrated). 

Inertia and Force. 

Sketch of J. W. Draper. (Porirait). 

Editor’s Table, Literary Notices, Miscellany, &c. 

Price, $5.00. a year. D. Appleton & Co., New York. The Monthly and 
TEACHER together for $5.25. 

THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER has a new editor, Mr. M. C. 
Hazard, formerly of the Advance, Among the leading articles are “The 
Teacher’s Presence,” “Obsolete Words in the Bible,” “Evils of Sunday 
School Oratory,” &c. These with a concert exercise, blackboard exercises, 
lesson papers, editorial miscellany, &c., make an amount of Sunday School 
literature worth many times the cost of the number, Price, $1.50 a year, 
The Sunday School Teacher and NEBRASKA TEACHER for $2.25. 


HEARTH AND Home.--This popular weekly has just commenced the 
publication of a charming new story, entitled “John Andross,” by Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis, the well-known author of “ Life in the Iron-Mills,” 
“ Dallas Galbraith,” “ Waiting for the Verdict,” ete. Without doubt Mrs, 
Davis is one of the very best story-writers in America, and, having given 
more than usual care and labor to the preparation of “John Andross,” the 
reading public may confidenly expect in it one of her best works. 

We take pleasure in commending Hearth and Home as one of the ablest, 
purest, and most carefully-edited of the literary and home weeklies. Its 
stories are not of the trashy, sensational character, yet are of absorbing 
interest, and will be read with pleasure and profit by every member of the 
fumily. Its editorials are always abie, timely, and independent. The best 
American and foreign writers contribute to its columns; and, take it all in 
all, it is as near a perfect home paper as is published in this or any other 
country. Orange Judd & Company, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Woon’s HouseHoLD MAGAZINE is replete with good reading. The ta- 
ble of contents for December embraces the following articles: A Better 
Country, An Engineer’s Yarn, Our Party at Sea, Two Enthusiasts, Presence 
of Mind, Our Babies, Blessedness of Riches, Hans Doodledee, installment 
of Max Kromer; Codfish and Potatoes, Chapter If; Misery Jippeau, 
Chapter VII, VII[. In addition to these articles are several poems, 
charming little Cottage Design, and editorial departments embracing Our 
Housekeeper, Correspondence, Literary Notices, Laughing Stock, &c. The 
engraving for this month is entitled ‘Old Folks.” 

All the above for only $1.00 per year—or with chromo “ Yosemite,” $1.50. 
The Magazine and TeacuEr one year for $2.00, with choice of chromos. 





LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA. 


COUNTY. 


Antelope, 
Adams, 
Buffalo, 
Burt, 
Boone, 
Butler, 
Cass, 
Cheyenne, 
Cedar, 
Clay, 
Colfax, 
Cuming, 
Dakota, 
Dixon, 
Dodge, 
Douglas, 
awson, 
Fillmore, 
Franklin. 
Gage, 
Hall, 
Hamilton, 
Harlan, 
Johnson, 
Jefferson, 
Knox, 
Kearny, 
Lancaster, 
Lincoln, 


NAME. 
J. E. Lowes, 
A. H. Brown, 
J.J. W. Place, 
D. C. Reed, 

R. R. Chess, 
W. J. Evans, 
U. W. Wise, 





Lewis M. Howard, 


D. W. Gower, 


James A. Grimison, 


Robert Robb, 
Johu §. Orr, 
W. 8. Bates, 
Jobn Cayton, 
S. D. Beals, 

W. H. Sengel 
John Dempster, 
———Childs, 
J. R. Little, 
John D. Hayes, 
J. T. Price, 

H. M. Luce, 
Wm. Wightman, 
E. J. Fulford, 





F. P. Hallowell, 
I. W. Cassell, 





ADDRESS. 


Juniata. 
Gibbon. 


Albion. 
Savannah. 
Plattsmouth. 


Green Island. 
Fairfield. 
Schuyler. 
DeWitt. 

Dakota City. 
[ona. : 
Pebble Creek. 
Omaha. 

Plum Creek. 
Ohiowa. 
Riverton. 
Beatrice. 

Grand Island. 
Lincoln Valley. | 
Republican City. 
Tecumseh. 
Fairbury. 


Lowell. 
Lincoln. 
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Madison, 
Merrick, 
Nuckolls, 
Nemaha, 
Otoe, 
Pawnee, 
Pierce, 
Platte, 
Polk, 
Richardson, 
Red Willow, 
Sarpy, 
Saline, 
Saunders, 
Seward, 
Stanton, 
Sherman, 
Thayer, 
Washington, 
Webster. 
Wayne, 


List of County Suyerintendenis. 


F. A. Cogswell, 
Chas. E. Mezd, 
J. B. Nesbitt, 

D. W. Pearson, 
Hi. K. Raymond, 
John M. Osborn, 
C. H. Frady, 
Chas. A. Speice, 
James Bell, 

I. M. Williams, 
G. B. Nettleton, 


D. W. McFarland, 


James MeCreedy, 
C. M. Whitney, 


George B. France, 


il. C. Sharp, 

J. Wesley Eddy, 
T. S. Ward, 
Charles Cross, 
HI. S. Kaley, 

R. B. Crawford, 


Madison. 

Lone Tree. 
Elkton. 
Brownville. 
Nebraska City. 
Pawnee City. 


Columbus. 
Columbus, Platte Co 
Salem. 

Indianola. 

Plattford. 

Pleasant Hill. 


Milford. 
Stanton. 
Loup City. 
Belvidere. 
Herman. 
Red Cloud. 
Taffe. 


York, 'T. A. Parkinson, York. 


The Authors’ Publishing Comp’y, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 


Is chartered and organized under the laws of the State of New York, upon 
a mutual and co-operative plan, and accordingly solicits correspondenc: 
with authors and writers, with a view of placing one resident membership 
or more in each county in the United States. 

It enabdes every author (who becomes a member) to be his own publisher; 
or, at least, to have the assistance of capital, influence and business energy 
in the publication and sale of his works. Membership can be secured by 
mmail. 

Tembers Manuscripts are received for advice, revision, sale and publi- 
cation, and are read and published or disposed of without expense to th: 
author. Manuscripts from others than members are received for advice. 
revision and sale on Commissions. Schedule in circular. 

A Board of Seven Directors administer the general affairs of the Com 
pany. See circular. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER AND NOTE PADS, 
Neat, Caeap and ConveNtENntT, for Writers, Editors, Reporters and Students, wan 
ufactured expressly for our trade, and for sale in large or small quantities. 
Send a three-cent stamp and get general circular, giving full particulars 
Dee3t) Address, 
The Authors’ Publishing Co., 


27 Creat Jones St., New!York. 











